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for them. The opportunity of associating their names with a new 
science will probahly never occur again, and next to the production of 
a successful novel, there is perhaps nothing so lucrative as the con- 
struction of a sound and well-digested text-book. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE PARIS ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY.* 



At the meeting of December 3, Dr. Pruner-Bey read a very 
elaborate paper "On the Asiatic origin of Europeans," which was 
followed by an essay "On the Ethnic Elements of Europe," by M. 
Lagneau. Neither of these papers admits of an abstract, which we 
regret the less as the more salient points are touched and commented 
upon by M. d'Omalius in his reply. 

" On the Cranium of Schiller and the cubic index of Crania." 

At the meeting of March 17, Dr. Broca, in exhibiting a drawing 
representing the profile of the cranium of Schiller taken from the 
second edition of Carus' Cranioscopic Atlas, said : The Society will 
remember that in our discussions on the brain, three years ago, con- 
flicting opinions were expressed relative to the volume of the cranium 
of Schiller. The contemporaries of that great man said that he had a 
very large head, and M. Gratiolet in his Anatomie comparee du 
Systeme nerveux repeated this assertion. But as lie had since an 
opportunity of studying the profile of the cranium of Schiller in the 
first edition of M. Carus' Atlas, he found that the antero-posterior 
diameter measured only 190 m.m., and thus did not exceed the 
average as observed in dolichocephalic crania. I then observed that 
this test was insufficient, inasmuch as the volume of the cranium de- 
pends as much on its width and height as in its length. The main 
question remained, however, unsettled. 

The table of measurement which is now added to the second edition 
of M. Carus' Atlas enables us to solve this question. The measures 
are expressed in inches and lines, the width of the parietal region of 
the cranium of Schiller amounts to 5 inches 10 lines, equal to 158 
millimeters. This cranium is consequently not dolichocephalic ; it is, 
on the contrary, brachycephalic, for the antero-posterior diameter is, as 
stated by M. Gratiolet, exactly 190 m.m., and in comparing the two 
diameters we find a cephalic index of 83.16 per cent. 

This cranium is, moreover, greatly developed in the vertical line ; the 
* Continued from vol. ii, p. 161, 
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elevation of the vertex above the meatus auditorius is 140 m.m. ; and 
in the 450 crania of which I have drawn the profiles by the cranio- 
graph there is not one in which this height exceeds 131 m.m. The 
vertical diameter of Schiller's cranium cannot be measured in the 
drawing, but this measure always exceeds the preceding elevation by 
from 7 to 23 m.m., and this fully agrees with the number of 149 
millimeters given in Cams' table as the height of the parietal region, 
that is to say, the vertical diameter of Schiller's cranium. ... In my 
researches on the relations which may exist between the capacity of the 
cranium and its external dimensions, I am in the habit of using the 
product of the three diameters as a term of comparison. Experience 
has shown me that this product gives in centimeter cubes the volume 
of a solid a little above the double of the internal capacity of the 
cranium. The difference between these cubic measures is always 
in favour of the former, and far from being fixed ; but it only oscillates 
within very narrow limits. It results herefrom that a moiety of the 
product of the three diameters gives an approximative idea of the 
cranial capacity, for which reason I have denominated it the cubic 
index of the cranium findice cubique du crdnej. 

By multiplying the three diameters of the cranium of Schiller 
(190 x 158 x 149) we obtain the product 4472 c,: 98, which gives a 
cubic index of 2238.48 centimeter cubes. 

In a catalogue which I shall present to the Society, I have carefully 
noted all the dimensions of the 600 crania in our Museum. Excepting 
one single cranium, the cubic index of which amounts to 2274 00 all 
the rest give a cubic index below 2056. 

This exceptional cranium No. 16, in the series of Parisian crania of 
the nineteenth century, is evidently pathological ; the parietes are very 
thick and though half of the face is wanting, the cranium weighs 1249 
o-rammes, that is, double the weight of other crania. The heaviest 
ne°ro cranium in our museum weighs only 970 grammes. The 
heaviest European cranium in our collection, excluding No. 16, weighs 
only 923. The cranium No. 16, despite the extreme thickness of 
its parietes, is nevertheless the largest of the 600 crania I have 
measured, having an internal capacity of 1885 00 . I am disposed to 
think that it belonged to an individual affected with cerebral hyper- 
trophy ; be this as it may, it is only necessary to state that it deviated 
considerably from normal conditions. 

Setting aside this exceptional cranium, we find that the cubic index 
of the cranium of Schiller notably exceeds that of any other cranium 
in our museum, which sufficiently establishes that this cranium is one 
of the largest hitherto measured. 

M. Gratiolet here observed that, when speaking of Schiller's cranium, 
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he had only before him the drawing of the profile as given by Carus. 
He then said that this cranium was distinguished by the admirable 
harmony of its outlines, the majestic form of the forehead, and by a 
facial angle approaching a right angle ; but he added that the antro- 
posterior diameter presented nothing remarkable, and that the aspect 
of the profile did not indicate a very large cranium. The document 
now published by M. Carus modifies that conclusion, since it appears 
that the transverse diameter of the cranium is very considerable. He 
must, however, remark that the size of the cranium varies according 
to the regions, and that the width of the parietal region may be 
accompanied with a retraction of the anterior region. We must also 
observe that the average of external cubage employed by M. Broca 
wants precision. The cranium varies so much in its shape and thick- 
ness, that the product of its three external dimensions can give no 
exact idea of its capacity. 

M. Broca replied that Schiller's cranium was far from being con- 
tracted in the frontal region, the width of the forehead at the level of 
the eyes being 119 m.m., about 15 m.m. above the average. The 
maximum width of the frontal amounts to 131 m.m. The cranium 
was thus very large in all its proportions. As regards the objection 
of M. Gratiolet to the process of external cubage, he had at the outset 
declared it to be merely approximative. After showing the results he 
obtained by employing his process in the measurement of the collection 
of crania belonging to the society, proving that the cubic index 
is really more approximative than he at first supposed, Dr. Broca 
concludes thus : — "The largest cranium of the Mortonian collection 
at Philadelphia is that of a German, measuring 114 cubic inches, 
equal in French measurement to 1867 00 which is less than the 
minimum capacity which can be assigned to Schiller's cranium. This 
cranium is thus very large, and I repeat we have reason to think that 
it exceeds in capacity all such which have hitherto been measured." 

On the resumption of the discussion on Indo-European origins, the 
Secretary read the subjoined letter, addressed to the Society by M. 
d'Omalius d'Halloy. 

"As at our last meeting the hour was too far advanced for me to 
reply to the learned discourse of M. Pruner-Bey, and as I had to leave 
Paris, I take the liberty of addressing to the society the following 
remarks, whilst acknowledging that my octogenarian memory will not 
enable me to touch upon all points, so that my notes may appear 
rather incomplete. 

" I shall perhaps be better understood by premising that I consider 
the first distribution of human races to be a question beyond the reach 
of our present state of science. The palseontological documents re- 
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lating to man are confined to some discoveries lately made in the 
north-west of Europe, and do not carry us to periods anterior to the 
actual condition of the globe. Palaeontological researches have, no 
doubt, in the course of this century yielded unexpected results, but apart 
from the circumstance that they have scarcely been applied to man, we 
must bear in mind that they have only been effected on a very small 
portion of the surface of the globe, so that we must be very cautious 
as regards any negative inferences in our hypotheses. The hypo- 
theses may be ranged in three categories, which I call historical, phi- 
lological, and natural. 

"As regards the historical hypotheses, they are, in my opinion, only 
founded upon some badly interpreted texts or some mythical notions. 

"As regards linguistics, I have already said that I have a great respect 
for that science so long as it keeps within its limits ; but when it is 
proved that a people may change its language, and believing, as I do, 
that languages are formed by the use man makes of them, and that 
they are not like the songs of birds, a simple result of the organisation, 
my opinion is that we should be very reserved in judging of the 
filiation of people from the language they speak. 

" As to the hypotheses I call natural, I have already indicated that 
they consist in the supposition that things have gone on formerly as 
they do now, and that in periods immediately preceding historical 
documents, the people dwelt already side by side as they did at a 
later period. 

"If my memory serves me right, M. Pruner-Bey stated at the be- 
ginning of his discourse that the migration of the people of the east 
towards the west was generally accepted as an article of faith, but 
surely this is no proof that this opinion is well founded ; I moreover 
believe that this theory is a modern creation and is not found prevalent 
among the ancients. 

"He then mentioned the Magyars and the Turcs, but my questions 
do not concern these people, the Asiatic origin of whom is sufficiently 
proved, and who in my opinion form an exception, tending to disap- 
pear ; for the Magyar and Turkish population diminish in Europe, 
whilst theEuropean populations surrounding them continually increase. 

"M. Pruner-Bey stated that the Phrygians were the ancestors of the 
Greeks, but he has not told us upon what his theory is founded, nor 
do I remember having heard of it before. But, supposing it were so, 
this would not prove that the Greeks came from Central Asia ; for 
the western portion of Asia Minor being separated from Greece by 
narrow channels, the conquests and the wars which the inhabitants of 
these countries carried on in Greece were, so to speak, civil wars. 

"Our colleague then endeavoured to prove that the Scandinavians 
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were not indigenous of Scandinavia. No person contests this at 
present ; but the circumstance that they have come from the south 
does not prove that they came from Germany, where there are people 
of the same type. 

"M. Pruner-Bey supports also his theory by the assumption that all 
our domestic animals are natives of Asia ; but without dwelling upon 
the doubts raised in this question by Pakeontology, I should say that 
such would be the case even if the ancestors of the Europeans had 
not come from Asia ; for, as it is unquestionable that the south-west of 
Asia has been civilised before Europe, it is from that portion of the 
globe that man could obtain animals for his domestic use. I must 
also say in reference to animals, that if the Scandinavians are natives 
of Asia, it is astonishing that their mythology makes no allusions 
to the camel or the elephant. With regard to the traces of Asiatic 
civilisation met with on the coasts of the Atlantic, they are more easily 
explained by the commercial relations of the Phoenicians than by the 
arrival of Asian conquerors, who were themselves hardly civilised. 
On the other hand, we cannot say that the trading Phoenicians were 
sufficiently numerous to change the blood of the populations; if it had 
been so, they would have imported a Semitic and not an Asian lan- 
guage. Our learned colleague has also noticed the immigrations 
which have taken place in the British Islands ; but instead of making 
these immigrants come from Central Asia it seems to me more simple 
to adopt the opinion of Tacitus, who assigns to the Silurians the black 
hair and black eyes of the Iberians, and to the Caledonians the light 
hair and the blue eyes of the Germans. 

"Like the greater number of modern authors, M. Pruner-Bey derives 
the Celts from Asia, and he sees the traces of their passage in the 
Celtic population between Asia and the Atlantic ; but apart from 
natural considerations, the historical documents are opposed to this 
theory, for all the invasions of the Gauls proceeded from west to east. 
I admit, nevertheless, that the Celtic question is obscure. Induced by 
the opinion of Desmoulins, I thought at first that it was a people of a 
dark type with black hair, but I soon found out the Celts were of a 
fair type. With regard to their language, the general opinion is that 
it belongs to the same group as that of the Bas-Bretons, the Welsh, 
the Irish, and the Scotch Highlanders. But in this hypothesis it is 
very difficult to admit that a race so energetic, so numerous, who have 
made so many conquests, should have disappeared from its native 
countries, and been driven to some mountainous region. I think, on the 
contrary, that these difficulties are removed by adopting the opinion 
recently sustained by MM. Holzmann and Renard, who look upon 
the Celts as Germanic people. . . . The objection drawn from the fact 
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that at Caesar's time the Celts differed from the Germans, has, in my 
opinion, no more value than that which denies theFrancks to have been 
of Germanic origin, because the French of the present time differ from 
the Germans. I know not what language the Gauls spoke at the time 
of Coesar, but the facility with which they adopted the Latin idiom 
indicates that a conflict arose between the language of the conquerors 
and those of the people whom they vanquished. By this assumption 
we may, perhaps, explain the names and the characters which Caesar 
ascribes to the inhabitants of the three great geographical divisions of 
Gaul. He called Celts the population between the Seine and the 
Garonne, because it is there that the conquering Celts, intermixing 
with the vanquished people, acquired a peculiar character. He has 
given the name Aquitanians to the populations south of the Garonne, 
because then, as now, the Iberian element greatly preponderated. 
And finally the Belgians north of the Seine distinguished themselves 
from other Gauls, since, being nearer to Germany, the Germanic 
element was more abundant. 

"As regards the Germans proper, I do not remember that M. Pruner- 
Bey mentioned the time of their arrival in Europe nor the population 
they displaced ; but I think he considers their Asiatic origin as de- 
monstrated, which induces me to cite two passages of Tacitus : — 
"With regard to the population (of Gevmany) I believs it to be in- 
digenous, and free from intermixture with foreigners either as settlers 
or casual visitors (M. Ger. c. ii). ... I concur in opinion with those 
who deem the Germans a pure race who have never intermarried with 
other nations." (id. c. iv.) These two passages confirm my proposi- 
tions if, instead of the word indigenous we substitute, have inhabited 
the country since the last geological revolution." 

M. Lietard then read a paper "on Arian Migration," followed by 
an essay "on the origin of Europeans," by M. Bonte, after which the 
discussion recommenced. 

M. Dally : I have no intention to exhaust the question ; I merely 
wish to state the impression produced on myself by all that I have 
heard in this discussion. I have attentively listened to the commu- 
nication of Messrs. Pruner-Bey and Lietard, but I am bound to say 
that the propositions of M. d'Omalius still persist in their integrity, 
and that no solution has been given to the questions he proposed. I 
was much struck by the multiplicity of documents cited by M. Bonte 
in his paper, but I could not well comprehend their bearing, nor has 
he demonstrated that the Europeans are descended from an Arian 
stock, which came from Asia and has since disappeared from Europe. 

Where i3 the proof of this ? Is it in linguistics ? Is it in that 
language preserved intact in India, now found degenerated in Europe ? 
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But it is by no means inadmissible, that a language originating in 
Europe may have been imported into India or any other part, into 
Bactria, for instance, and may there have preserved its purity whilst 
it was altered or even disappeared in other parts of Europe. Though 
philology may give us proofs of the intimate connexion which existed 
between certain languages, it has no longer the same force when 
applied to the origin of peoples. In respect to the existing differences 
between European populations I accept the explanations of M. Broca, 
and I confess that I no longer understand what is meant by a race if 
you give the same origin to Portuguese, French, Russians, Germans, 
etc. I am much disposed to express the same reproaches which have 
justly been addressed to me, when, from want of profound study, I, 
in one of my papers, confounded into one all the American popula- 
tions. In the sense I take it there is no Arian race the primary 
stock of European populations; but if in reality there be one, I ask 
with d'Omalius, whence it came ? From India ? here arises the 
question of acclimatisation. How can we explain that an acclimati- 
sation deemed impossible at present was possible then ? Did it 
come from Bactria? how does it come to pass that we find no trace 
sufficiently pure to be affirmative ? I must, therefore, for the present, 
accept the opinion of d'Omalius d'Halloy, and believe with him that 
Europeans are natives of Europe. 

M. Pruner-Bey has mentioned an opinion which has several times 
been refuted, namely, that there exists a certain analogy between the 
migrations of peoples on the surface of the earth and the atmosphere, 
and maritime currents, but nothing shows that they had, ab ovo, 
followed the direction from east to west. I persist, therefore, in 
asking for the primary stock ; has it been demonstrated ? I ask M. 
Bonte what are the Sia-posh of whom he speaks ? Where are the fair- 
complexioned Afghans whom he cites ? Is it the expression of mere 
coloration, or of an ensemble of characters constituting peoples 
different from others ? Nor do I think the question has been solved 
by the induction of civilisation and domestic animals as appealed to 
by M. Pruner-Bey, nor by the mythological studies of M. Lietard. 
They may serve in the indication of certain epochs, but afford no 
incontestable proof of the first origin of European nations. 

M. Bertillon : I wish that members would not engage in hollow 
discussions which lead to no solution, but keep to the question, 
whether the origin of European nations is to be sought for in Asia or 
in Europe. M. Dally has just said that there are no longer any 
Arians in Bactria ; does it follow that they did not exist there at a 
certain time ? The disappearance of a people is by no means a rare 
phenomenon, as it happened in more recent times. As to the phe- 
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nomenon of acclimatisation, alluded to by M. Dally, it must be observed 
that there is a distinction between slow progressive movement and 
the absorption of peoples, and such movements as a European 
population returning to India. In these two cases the results 
would certainly differ. The dissimilitude now existing between the 
European nations may be well explained by successive intermixtures, 
and is quite compatible with the assumption of a primary Eastern 
origin. 

M. Bonte : M. Dally pretends that I have spoken of light-corn- 
plexioned Afghans in my Resume analytique sur V influence du milieu ; 
this is an error. It is true, that in his table of 1863, he makes me 
say so ; but on referring to the page which he cites, he will find that I 
said nothing of the kind. Fraser, Prichard, and Elphinstone cer- 
tainly speak of fair-complexioned Afghans. As to the assertions of 
our colleague that the character, fair or brown, has no value ; it 
amounts to the same thing as to say the constitution is no character. 
If it were as he says, we should not be so anxious to ascertain whether 
this or that nation were fair or dark-complexioned. The importance 
of this question is manifest from what has been said of the character 
regarding the Celts only. Our colleague will also see that it is 
chiefly by the difference of coloration that the races in Gaul have 
been distinguished. 

M. Lietard : In admitting without discussion the common origin of 
Europeans, I did so because M. d'Omalius said that we were all 
agreed upon that point, with this difference, that he placed it in Ger- 
many whilst we placed it in Central Asia. In support of my opinion 
I appealed to comparative mythology, which appeared to me a pro- 
ductive source for obtaining proofs. We find, in fact, amongst the 
Greeks and Latins the same mythological traces which formerly 
existed in India. To cite only one instance, I may observe that the 
medical divinity to which the Greeks sacrificed was already repre- 
sented in Indian mythology. 

M. Bertrand : There are certain facts which I am astonished to 
hear still discussed. In speaking of Arians we are not so much con- 
cerned to learn in what proportion they came to Europe ; but what 
was the result of their introduction, and everything leads to the belief 
that civilisation came from Asia. In Greece, Italy and Germany, 
about seven hundred years before the Christian era, we find only 
rude traces of a civilisation much inferior to that in Phoenicia, and 
generally among the peoples approaching the Indus. But in assuming 
that civilisation came to us from India, the question arises, how it 
came. This question belongs to anatomical anthropology, which 
alone can tell us whether an Arian immigration has intermixed with 
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a pre-existing European population less civilised, and of whom we 
are the descendants. In any case, we must not confound races with 
civilisation, which are perfectly distinct. I have studied a consider- 
able portion of monumental Europe, and I found that by the side of 
monuments and palaces generally elevated on the banks of rivers 
there existed tumuli of altogether different characters. It seems to 
me, therefore, very probable, that two civilisations existed side by 
side, the one belonging to the soil the other imported, and that the 
latter more advanced had its birth-place in the East whence it came 
to us, and the progress of which we have to study. 

M. Broca : The interesting lecture of M. Lietard certainly left 
upon me the impression that there existed between us decided differ- 
ences, but the explanation which he has just offered convinces me 
that we agree as to the main points. Like most members who have 
spoken on the question, M. Lietard admits that Europe contained in- 
digenous populations before the commencement of the Indo-European 
era. On the other hand I agree with him, that according to the tes- 
timonies of linguists, archaeologists and historians, the Indo-European 
languages and civilisation came to us from Asia. This double start- 
ing-point being admitted, we may easily come to a good understand- 
ing. I must, however, in the first place, reply to some observations 
of our colleague, M. Bertrand. I am happy that he makes a distinc- 
tion which appears to me indispensable, and which I endeavoured to 
lay down at the commencement of our discussion. I then asked : 
Whence came the races of Europe ? I answered from Europe. 
Whence came the European languages ? I answered from Asia. I 
concluded, therefore, that the question should be divided ; that race 
was one thing and language another thing ; and that the objections 
raised by the second proposition of M. d'Omalius d'Halloy touched 
neither the first nor the third question. 

M. Bertrand has spoken to the same effect, and I am glad to find 
that we agree in this respect, although we have started from different 

stand points The distinction between two questions, which have 

unfortunately been confounded, seems to M. Bertrand so natural 
that he is astonished to find that anthropologists still discuss so 
simple and demonstrated a fact as the Asiatic origin of the European 
languages. I reply that this truth would have met with a different 
reception if inferences had not been made tending to decide the 
question of the mutability of types, one of the most contested ques- 
tions of general anthropology. Two theories were started. One 
endeavoured to establish by direct observation that types were per- 
manent; the second, on the contrary, maintained that modifications 
were produced by external agents too slow in their action to be per- 

vot,. nr. — NO. XI. Y 
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ceptible after a few generations, but which, after the lapse of many 
centuries, must induce a transformation of types. It was then that 
philology or rather linguists interfered. They said : All Indo-Euro- 
peans speak the same language ; they are consequently descended 
from the same stock And as these numerous peoples inha- 
biting different zones present very different physical characters and 
constitute several distinct races, it has been inferred that the influence 
of climate has in a great degree modified the characters of the primi- 
tive race. This argument has been frequently appealed to by M. 
Pruner-Bey and others before him, and it is certainly the most im- 
portant of all arguments which have been invoked in favour of the 
mutability of human types. 

On the other hand, the partisans of the permanence of types had 
before them facts opposed to this argumentation. They had to choose 
between natural history and philology, and gave preference to the 
former, whilst the linguists preferred the latter. This is the point 
from which our discussion started. Our eminent and venerable col- 
league, D'Omalius d'Halloy, put the question whether a linguistic 
datum can be considered as correct, which appeared to be in con- 
tradiction with a series of well observed facts. I replied from the 
first that the contradiction was not real. Philology and anthropo- 
logical observation are two sources of information equally precious. 
The British Islands, without speaking of modern conquerors, contain, 
from time immemorial, a brown and a light race, who despite the 
uniformity of the climate, have preserved the diversity of their cha- 
racters. Here, then, we have an absolutely positive fact. These 
two races speak languages issued from a common stock ; here is ano- 
ther positive fact. But it is quite clear that two truths cannot be in 
contradiction to each other. In the particular case before us a 
theory is only then valuable when it reconciles the testimony of ob- 
servation, shewing that the differences of races in Indo-European 
peoples cannot be attributed to the influences of media, with the tes- 
timony of philology and archaeology, which establishes between these 
peoples a community of languages and civilisation. 

Such a conciliation is not only possible but easy ; it is sufficient 
to assume that Europe was already peopled before the invasion 
of Asiatic conquerors, and that the latter necessarily infused their 
blood into the vanquished. Everything is then easily explained. 
The triumph of language and civilisation becomes then a fact as 
natural as the variety of types resulting from the unequal mixture of 
races. We must not judge from the present to the past. With their 
formidable civilisation, their means of destruction, their floating 
cities wafted by steam, Europeans invade islands situated at the anti- 
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podes, inhabited by wandering brutalised savages — the two extremes 
of the human series — meet ; and if the invaders, whose numbers in- 
crease by constant additions, consider it to their interest to destroy the 
autochthons, they easily effect it. Hence there are no Tasmanians 
in Tasmania. It would have been different if these unfortunates 
had been able to render some service to the English colonists, or if 
they had only possessed that degree of intelligence which renders 
the Negroes valuable as slaves. There would also still be Tasma- 
nians if they had inhabited a spacious continent, so that they might 
have retired before their aggressors like the red skins of America. 
In order that a race should be exterminated it is not sufficient that it 
should be attacked by a stronger and more intelligent race, but the 
inequality must be excessive ; and the conquerors must continually 
receive reinforcements. 

If one of these conditions be wanting, the autochthonic race will 
persist, more or less modified in its manner, knowledge, language, 
and physical characters ; but as it is numerically superior, the foreign 
blood becoming more diluted in every generation, is sooner or later 
absorbed in the indigenous blood, and the mixed race will approach 
much more the type of the vanquished than that of the conquerors, 
though the latter transmit their name, language, and civilisation. 
Or may be the two races are at a given point numerically equal, then 
the two types will persist; they will constantly reappear amid mixed 
types, and will be found side by side after the lapse of many cen- 
turies. It has just now been asserted that the Etruscans had disap- 
peared from the earth ; that nothing was left of them save archse- 
ological and historical souvenirs. This is an error. The type of the 
ancient Etruscans is still living, and I appeal to M. Perrier, who two 
years ago had studied and visited the population of ancient Etruria. 

Let now M. Lietard ask himself whether it is admissible that the 
first Asiatic invaders, generally named Celts, have destroyed the 
autochthonic populations to the last man. Where were the condi- 
tions which rendered such an extermination possible ? As regards 
type, the differences between the indigenous and foreign races were 
but little marked. The Basques and modern Fins, who have pre- 
served their pre-Celtic language, and whose ancestors had mostly 
escaped the foreign influence, have a fair skin, an orthognathous 
face, smooth hair, and Caucasian features like the Indo-Europeans 
from Asia. The physical characters, which might establish between 
the Celts and the autochthons of Europe appreciable differences, are 
thus reduced to a few shades of colour of the eyes and hair, and this 
slight contrast far from exciting repugnance was on the contrary apt 
to excite the desires of the conquerors as regards the women of the 
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vanquished, and intermixture of races became thus unavoidable. 
As regards number, there is no doubt that the conquering Celts were 
much inferior to the indigenous population of Europe. 

But it may be said, that in order that the Celts should succeed in 
conquering a continent already inhabited, their numerical superiority 
must have been compensated by an immense intellectual superiority. 
The autochthons must have been brutal savages, incapable of resist- 
ance, and thus exposed to destruction like the Tasmanians. It is 
true that the autochthonic races were still in a state of barbarism ; 
they possessed but scanty knowledge ; but they were intelligent and 
improvable. Anteriority of civilisation does not prove absolute supe- 
riority of intelligence and aptitude. The Egyptians have in civilisa- 
tion preceded the Greeks, Romans, and modern Europeans, but no 
one will maintain that the Egyptian race is more intelligent and per- 
fectible than the races of Europe. But granting that the Celts were 
superior to the autochthons in intelligence and perfectibility, M. 
Lietard must also admit that the difference was not very great; for 
the Basques and Fins, whom he considers as the only actual repre- 
sentatives of the pre-Celtic races, may well sustain the comparison 

with the Indo-European peoples The Celts did not bring with 

them an irresistible civilisation which absorbs everything, and at the 
contact of which the superior races vanish. Their civilisation was 
rudimental. They had no written language, no history, and nothing 
would be known of their first migrations were it not for modern 
archaeological and linguistic discoveries. They had large domestic 
animals, and some cereals, but they were nomades, were not attached 
to the soil, and did not constitute great nations. It seems that they 
knew the use of bronze — at least at the time they arrived in the 
western regions of Europe where metals were unknown before. In 
this, perhaps, consisted their chief superiority, as they could only be 
opposed by weapons made of wood, bone, and stone. They knew 
nothing at that time of the use of iron, without which it is difficult to 
cultivate the soil and construct towns. No doubt the autochthons of 
Europe were less advanced, they lived yet in the stone period ; but 
the difference subsisting between the two civilisations was so little 
marked that for many archaeologists the distinction between the Celtic 
and pre-Celtic monuments rests exclusively on the presence or absence 
of bronze. 

Thus the superiority of the Celts, although real, was nevertheless 
not considerable; the vanquished had only to advance a single step 
to equal their conquerors. Under such conditions extermination is 
impossible ; sooner or later the races become fused, The mixed 
nation resulting from this fusion, by adopting the language, customs, 
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and the nationality of the foreign race, may at length forget the exist- 
ence of her autochthonic ancestors, whose physical characters continue 
to predominate ; sometimes however, they are held in remembrance, 
witness the Celto-Scythians mentioned by Plutarch, and the Celto- 
Iberians of the Spanish peninsula. 

The Celts, or rather the conquerors passing by that name, occupied 
the greater portion of Europe from Scandinavia to Gibraltar, from the 
Black Sea to the extreme end of Great Britain. It is imagined that 
all these conquerors formed but one people, that they spread like a 
deluge over the whole of our continent like the incoherent and 
desperate hordes which Attila led within a few years from Central 
Asia to the heart of Gaul. We are, however, not told where that 
great nation is to be found which could pour over Europe millions of 
warriors. I account quite differently for the diffusion of the language 
and civilisation of the Celts. I look upon it as a simple emigration 
of a pastoral and warlike people who, after crossing the Caucasus, or, 
perhaps, the Hellespont, settled with their herds in a corner of Europe, 
subjugated the natives, intermixed with them, imposed upon them 
their language and nationality and imparted to them their knowledge 
and customs. 

At a later period there issued from this focus a swarm, Celts by 
name more than by race, who transported in their turn to other 
countries their language and civilisation, and thus gradually from 
emigration to emigration, from century to century, people, always 
Celts by language, but much less so by blood spread in all directions 
to the extremities of Europe. I of course speak here as if it were 
demonstrated that the Asiatics had already adopted the name of Celts 
when they penetrated into Europe ; that this name had been trans- 
mitted intact from people to people since that immensely remote period 
down to Julius Caesar ; that the language of the first conquerors had 
everywhere remained the same, and that their nationality had every- 
where been preserved along with their language. I have thus as much 
as possible multiplied the difficulties of my explanation. No one, how- 
ever, can tell how these adventurers called themselves in Asia, nor by 
what name they made themselves known when first they appeared 
in Europe. The name of Celts occurs only at a relatively late period, 
and only in Central and Western Europe. It is now on philological 
grounds given to people who never went by that name, and on archaeo- 
logical grounds to other tribes who never spoke their language. Thus 
when we only consider such people as are known to have called them- 
selves Celts and have spoken a Celtic language, the phenomenon of 
the diffusion of the same nationality and the same language becomes 
much simplified, and still more so when we see that among the latter 
the unity of language was but very imperfectly preserved. 
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There are two very distinct groups of Celtic languages apart from 
those which are lost, and which probably formed other groups. 
These different Celtic languages presented relations analogous to 
those subsisting between the French, Spanish, Italian, and other 
Neo-Latin languages. 

Thus the population which now pass under the collective name of 
Celts constituted in fact peoples distinct by their nationality and their 
dialects. I may add that these people were frequently at war with 
each other ; that they differed in customs, dress, and physical charac- 
ters, and hence arose the frequent discussions, whether the Celts were 
brown or fair complexioned. The fact is that the colour of their eyes 
and their hair varied according to the characters of the autochthonic 
races with which the Asiatic element became intermixed. As regards 
the primitive colour of the people who crossed the Caucasus it is 
impossible to determine it after so many successive dilutions. 

Thus vanishes the pretended uniformity attributed to the people 
called Celts. They possessed a common fund of knowledge, faith, and 
language. It is not a race which spread in Europe, but a civilisation 
with which, so to speak, one people inoculated a succeeding people. 

I neither deny the great movements of people nor distant expedi- 
tions and conquests, nor the geographical extension of certain races. 
I merely maintain that most of the people who migrated in masses to 
implant and preserve their type in new settlements were of a European 
and not an Asiatic race. These migrations gave rise to more or less 
intense crossings, which modified to a certain degree the anthropo- 
logical characters of the primitive populations, and it is even probable 
that such migrations took place before the first Asiatic invasion. The 
repartition of fair, brown, short, tall, brachycephalic, and dolicho- 
cephalic races has thus unquestionably undergone several modifica- 
tions both before and after the historical period ; but I feel convinced 
that these modifications were at no time general, and that the human 
fauna of Europe considered in its ensemble does not essentially differ 
from what it was before the introduction of Indo-European civilisation 
and language. 

M. Dally : According to M. Broca there are no Arians now in 
Europe ; hut were there Arians in Europe at any former period ? 
That is the question asked by M. d'Omalius d'Halloy. In historical 
times we find rjroofs of Arian civilisation, but nothing shews that a 
civilisation already existed before that epoch. 

M. Bertrand : The archaeological documents shew it. 

M. Dally : They don't prove that at the period I speak of the 
civilisation of India might not have come from the west. I don't 
deny the importance of mythologies ; but just as a people may change 
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its language so may it change its mythology. Every people chooses 
its religion and adapts it to its instinct and habits. I recollect having 
somewhere read that in the province of Guatemala human sacrifices 
have been associated with the rites of Catholicism. 

M. Gerard de Rialle : According to M. Dally there are no Arians 
south of the Caspian Sea ; but there are the Persians who live south 
of the Caspian Sea. I cannot understand upon what M. Dally bases 
his opinion. 

M. Bertrand said that the priority of oriental civilisation is proved 
by the study of the beds of the soil, in which are found implements 
and objects of bronze, silver, and gold. If no value is to be attached 
to the succession of the beds it would be impossible to form any 
opinion whatever. 

M. Halleguen thinks that we should not go beyond historical times, 
or we should be lost in the domain of gratuitous suppositions. 

M. Broca: The graving upon a bone or a stone is as much history 
as the writing upon a parchment. The engraving upon a reindeer 
bone discovered by M. Lartet is an historical fact of great importance, 
and unquestionably quite equal in value to a fragment of Herodotus. 
There is one question which I must put to archaeologists. Exists there 
any positive proof for or against the introduction of metals into Europe 
by Asiatics ? In studying the characters of crania we are frequently 
embarrassed in determining their age, and it would for us be an im- 
portant point to be enabled to affirm that when a cranium belongs to 
the stone period it dates from a pre-Celtic period. 

M. Bertrand : It appears to me that archaeology is unable to give a 
positive reply to this question. Archaeology has indeed shown that 
copper and bronze coincide with the Arian immigration, but it is as 
yet impossible to say whether the populations have not prior to these 
immigrations used metals. 

All that the study of sepultures has hitherto established is the 
existence of three distinct periods : — 1. Stone period coinciding with 
burials. 2. Stone period coinciding with incineration. 3. The period 
of metals. 

M. Gerard de Rialle : It is possible of demonstration that the first 
Arians knew the use of metals. 

M. Leguay : I entirely agree with M. Bertrand that the soil is the 
best document to consult; but I differ with him as regards the differ- 
ence in the periods of cremation and burials. In my opinion both 
systems were employed simultaneously. . . . This conviction is the 
result of my own researches in the vicinity of Paris, and which I hope 
to demonstrate in a work I am now preparing, and which I shall sub- 
mit to the Society. I can even now affirm that burials in graves, that 
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is to say, without cremation, was applied to the chiefs whilst incineration 
was the lot of the multitude, common warriors, women, and children. 
In point of fact the beautiful polished hatchets, large and fine 
knives, and generally the fine objects which adorn our Museum, are 
found in the sepultures of the chiefs, whilst in the graves of the latter 
only fragments are found indicative of their poverty and industry. In 
the former we find also the large tumular stones which required the 
concurrence of numbers for placing them, the sacred insignia as seen 
in the sepulture of Varenne Saint-Hilaire, and which I have deposited 
in the Musee Cluny ; whilst in the latter were only found the fragments 
of flints unquestionably shaped by the hand of man, or pieces of 
pottery, some sufficiently curious to make us regret the loss of a vase, 
for despite the coarseness of the material they denote sometimes an 
artistic talent in its simple execution. Fire was not excluded from 
the burial of a chief, but it was not allowed to reach his remains. As 
regards the rest, a hole dug into the earth received the few bones 
spared by the fire, and which were collected into a fragment of a vase. 
The remains were not burned on the spot, which is demonstrated by 
the number of sepultures of this nature which I have found ; I think 
I have even found the stone upon which the cremation was effected 
in a dolmen placed in the centre of the place occupied by these 
sepultures. I am, therefore, of opinion that, although the form of the 
sepultures may indicate their age, we cannot establish a difference in 
the stone period between incineration and burial (at least, as regards 
the environs of Paris). Some preserved the bodies because they were 
those of their chiefs, whose memories they venerated ; the remains of 
the greater number were, however, burned, so as not to contaminate 
the air by their odour. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

At the meeting of April 7, 1864, Dr. Gratiolet, the President, said : 
I beg to inform the society that Mr. George Witt, of the Anthropo- 
logical Society of London, is now present. He has kindly brought us 
several works recently published by the London Society. I beg now 
to thank him for the trouble he has taken, and for the honour he has 
done us in assisting at our meeting. I request him to return our 
thanks to our sister Society of London, and to sincerely congratulate 
it on the great activity which it has displayed in rendering such 
eminent services to our science. 

Ancient Cranium of a Briton of the Stone Period. Dr. Thurnam, 
foreign associate of the Society, sent a photograph representing 
the profile of the cranium of an ancient Briton, which was found in 
1863 in a long barrow at Tilshead. This cranium is perfectly ortho- 
gnathic and dolichocephalic. The occipital region is much developed, 
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and the curve of the vertex at the level of the anterior portion of the 
sagittal suture is slightly concave instead of convex. 

M. Broca remarked that this cranium much resembles one of those 
obtained from the sepulture of Chamant, which is a long barrow of 
the stone period, like the sepulture of Tilshead. 

On the Etruscans. M. Perier said that, having been appealed 
to by M. Broca, he wished to offer some observations on the Etruscan 
type, which he had studied at the Catnpo Santo, at Pisa, and espe- 
cially in the celebrated museum of Volterra, an important Etruscan 
town, in the vicinity of which are found subterranean galleries con- 
taining ancient funerary monuments. 

The Etruscans incinerated the bodies, and placed the ashes in 
small sarcophagi made of burned earth. A faithful representation of 
the deceased, in the form of a statuette, invariably adorned the lid. 
There were also at Volterra and elsewhere large sarcophagi contain- 
ing entire bodies. 

It is the great number of these statuettes, generally very well exe- 
cuted, and the bassi relievi sculptured upon the mausoleums, which 
facilitated the study of type. By these means, said M. Perier, he was 
enabled to recognise two chief types — an aristocratic and a vulgar 
type. In the first type, which is more corpulent and compact, the 
profile of the head is much curved, the forehead is wide and tapering 
vertically, the nose is aquiline, thin at the root, and coalescing with 
the base of the forehead, mouth small, chin beardless, round, and 
short. The contour of the face is oval. The ensemble of the features 
is grave, and not deficient in grandeur and majesty. A remarkable 
feature in this physiognomical type, is the union of nose and forehead 
without any intermediary depression. In the Egyptian, the nose and the 
forehead form a straight line inclined backwards and upwards ; in the 
Greek, the nose is also continuous with the forehead in nearly a ver- 
tical direction ; in the Etruscan, the forehead with the nose describe 
a convex line. 

The second type is less homogeneous, less refined and pure. The 
forehead is not so wide at the base, but is not less in height ; the nose 
is frequently straight, or nearly so; the fronto-nasal furrow is very 
perceptible ; the mouth is larger, the chin less round, and wider ; and 
finally, the contours of the face are less regular, less uniform, and not 
so fme as in the preceding type. 

These two types still exist, especially the second. They are seen at 
Volterra, and on the road to Sienna. I have seen some perfectly pure 
exemplars of the first type in Florence ; and in the environs of that 
city, in the little village of Fiesole, formerly an old city, the inhabit- 
ants still present the principal characters of both Etruscan types. 
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And why should not the ethnic remnants of the Etruscans be in 
the same conditions as those of other ancient peoples ? Even at 
Rome, mixed as its population is, these types are found, especially in 
the Campagna and the adjoining territories, as mentioned by William 
Edwards (Mem. de la Sociite Ethnol,, t. i, p. 43). Thus Pouqueville 
recognised in the Morea the ancient types ; at Mitra he found the 
fair-haired daughters of Sparta ; and the descendants of the Hellenes 
in the whole of Greece. Thus the Assyrian is found at the ruins of 
Nineveh, and the Egyptian at the ruins of Thebes. And so is it every- 
where. In Hindostan, a country so frequently invaded, the type3 
are not so much mixed as is generally imagined. The Hindu is now 
what he ever was. 

Whenever a great people has for a long period been in possession 
of the soil, though it may no longer exist as a people, it still exists 
more or less in its representatives, the traces of which are almost inde- 
structible. This is a general law. 

M. Perier having read a letter from M. ltenard, on a cranium of an 
old Roman, the discussion on the origin of Indo-Europeans was 
resumed. 

M. Pruner-Bey, in reply to M. Lagneau, said, our colleague con- 
siders the Kimmerians of the ancients as identical with the Cimbrians, 
who were Germans, according to most historians, whilst I only alluded 
to Celtic populations, who spoke and still speak Kimraiy, a widely 
spread Celtic idiom; for the Gauls also, as shewn by recent re- 
searches, belong to that Celtic branch speaking Kimraig. Conse- 
quently the inhabitants of Wales, where this is still a living language, 
can scarcely be Cimbrians ; that is to say, Germans and Celts at the 
same time. As regards the traces left by the Gaels in the geogra- 
phical nomenclature of the Caucasus, I would only remark that, in- 
stead of limiting it to two roots, as M. Lagneau has done, M. Pictet 
gives a very extended list. Are there proofs existing that ancient 
races, of whom we find osseous remains, have disappeared from 
Western Europe ? M. Lagneau thinks so, and he founds his opinion 
on two facts. As to the first, the Neanderthal cranium, I look upon 
as an exceptional case. This cranium in fact represents, apart 
from the enormous development of the frontal sinuses, outwardly all 
the characters of the Celtic type. This character is found in a re- 
duced form in other ancient crania, whether Celtic or brachycephalic. 
The illusion, moreover, disappears when the internal cast of this 
cranium is examined. Among sixty casts of the cranial cavity, be- 
longing to various races, which I have examined, that of the Nean- 
derthal corresponds with the cast of the skull of a modern Irishman, 
which is an excellent specimen of the Celtic type. We know, more- 
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over, that the Neanderthal skeleton is of high stature, like that of the 
old Celts, and that there is also an anatomical peculiarity concerning 
the direction of the neck of the femur. One word more on the an- 
cient prognathic brachycephali observed by M. Spring, who, M. 
Lagneau thinks, are now extinct. The description given by the 
learned Belgian is very concise, but there is nothing in it which I 
have not found in other old brachycephalic crania belonging to various 
localities. I shall only mention three specimens, in which brachy- 
cephaly is combined with well marked prognathism. One cranium 
was obtained from a battle-field near ancient Alesia in France ; the 
two others, one from the lake of Geneva, and the last from a marl pit 
of Upper Italy, present an almost animal prognathism. Are there, 
then, individuals still existing, in whom brachycephaly is associated 
with prognathism ? I have positively seen them in the environs of 
Geneva. Thus Celts and ancient brachycephali still exist amongst 
us ; and I do not, like our honourable colleague, conclude from some 
isolated and exaggerated facts. 

M. Lietard then read a long paper " On Comparative Philology 
and Aryan Migrations." 

M. Simonot read a report on the progress of the Anthropological 
Society of Paris, from its foundation on the 19th of May, 1859, when 
it consisted only of nineteen members, whilst at the end of March, 
1864, the number of members amounted to 250. The report includes 
an account of the objects contained in the museum of the Society, 
and its relations with foreign scientific institutions. 

At the meeting of April 21, 1864, M. Pruner-Bey read a note 
from Dr. Lorange, Director of the European Hospital at Beirout, 
(Syria), "On a Case of Multiple Horns on the Scalp." The subject 
is a woman, aged 55. One of the horns, 15§ centimeters long, resem- 
bled the horn of a ram. M. Pruner-Bey observed that these excre- 
scences were purely epidermic, and possessed nothing in common 
with the natural horns of animals. 

Colour of Mulattoes at Birth. M. Berchon sent the following 
note : The discussion raised at the meeting of Dec. 3, on the colour 
of new-born Mulattoes, induced me to point out a constant pheno- 
menon, which enables us at the birth of a mongrel to recognise at 
once the characters of the parents. I have previously pointed out 
the difficulty, or rather impossibility, to distinguish at birth a black 
from a white child by the mere inspection of the skin. There is no 
such difficulty as regards Mulatto children. In such cases, we always 
find on them black patches, — unquestionable indications of their 
origin, — generally situated near the generative organs (penis, scro- 
tum, umbilicus, labiae, nipple). I have recently assisted at the de~ 
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livery of a Mulatto lady married to a Mulatto of colour darker than 
herself. The new-born baby was at birth much darker than a negro 
child, nevertheless it presented the marks I have just indicated. On 
the scrotum was a round black patch of the dimensions of a five-franc 
piece. One of my friends, an accoucheur of great practice in the 
colonies, confirms the generality of this fact. These patches are very 
tenacious, and are perceived for a long time despite all crossings. 

Dr. John Thurnam, foreign associate, sent ten photographs, repre- 
senting crania found in burial places of the stone period, with a 
manuscript bearing the title " On the two Principal Forms of Ancient 
British and Gaulish Skulls." 

Traumatic Aphonia. Lesion of the Third Frontal Convolution on 
the Left Side. M. Broca presents on the part of M. Perier the brain of 
a man who died ten days after a fall on the head. The man fell on the 
right side of the head, and sustained a fracture of the right temporal 
fossa. The patient remained unconscious for some time, but when 
M. Perier saw him first, the only reply he could make was " La tile, 
la tete." Pulse feeble and slow, vomiting, suborbital ecchymosis on 
the right side, bleeding from the nose. Some improvement showed 
itself on the fourth day; he understood everything said to him, but 
could only pronounce the monosyllable oui. 

Though the man fell on the right side of the head, M. Perier, from 
the loss of speech, suspected a lesion of the third frontal convolution 
in the left hemisphere. At the post mortem examination, the right 
hemisphere, the cerebellum, and the pons, were found perfectly 
sound. On the external surface of the left hemisphere were found 
three small but distinct hemorrhagic foci. The first, situated on the 
middle portion of the second convolution of the temporo-spheroidal 
bone, corresponds with a superficial contusion of the cerebral sub- 
stance ; the pia mater is torn on this spot, from which the blood 
spread into the arachnoid. The second focus is situated in the same 
convolution, about two centimeters behind the former. The third, 
finally, is situated on the superior margin of the fissure of Sylvius, 
and a half centimeter in front of the external end of the fissure of 
Rolando, covering almost entirely the posterior gyrus of the third 
frontal convolution. M. Broca had no hesitation in considering this 
lesion as the cause of loss of speech, as it occupies strictly the spot 
indicated as the seat of articulate language. 

M. Bertrand then read a paper On the Origin of Indo- Europeans. 
He requested the members not uselessly to spend the time in ques- 
tioning the fundamental principles of historical science, but to admit 
as provisionally established the following three propositions. 

1. Science has demonstrated that the origin of the chief elements 
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of Indo-European civilisation must be sought for in the East, namely, 
the origin of the Greek, Latin, Celtic, Germanic, Slavonian, and 
Lithuanian languages. The origin of mythology, i. e., of the primi- 
tive religion of these peoples ; the origin of architecture, of the alpha- 
bet, of metallurgy, and of coining money. 

2. At the most remote period which history can reach, the arts 
enumerated above were already flourishing in the East. The Western 
countries, namely, Greece, Italy, Spain, Gaul, Great Britain, Sweden, 
Denmark, and Germany, were then in a complete state of barbarism, 
scarcely emerging from the savage state ; no trace, at all events, is 
found of a civilisation having another than an Eastern origin. 

3. The Eastern civilisation has not been imported into Europe by 
purely commercial relations, and the establishment of isolated colonies 
and coast settlements. It was mainly imported by the immigration of 
tribes sufficiently numerous to leave on their passage from East to 
West traces of their passage — traces which are recognised by philo- 
logists, mythologists, and antiquaries, and of whom there exist some 
historical records. These tribes belonged mostly to the Arian race. 

These three propositions are now accepted by all the learned bodies 
of Europe. The most eminent men, such as Humboldt, Grimm, 
Pott, Eugene Buvnouf, Lassen, have admitted them as axioms. Let 
us, then, no longer discuss truths established by the masters of sci- 
ence. To whatever schools you may belong, whether you are parti- 
sans of the unity of the human species, or whether you admit two or 
three races distinct from the Arian, the propositions enunciated may 
be admitted by all independent of their predilections. 
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In the first volume of the Memoirs of the Anthropological Society of 
London, there is an interesting paper by Mr. Bollaert on the "Astro- 
nomy of the Red Man of the New World," the result at which the 
learned author arrives being that " assuredly the astronomical know- 
ledge of the aboriginal Americans was of domestic origin ; and any 
of the few points of seeming contact with the calendars of the Old 
World, if not accidental, must have taken place at an exceedingly 
remote period of time." 

In the work before us,* we have an inquiry into the most ancient 

* " Mazzaroth ; or the Constellations." In four parts. To which is added 
" Mizraiin ; or the Astronomy of Egypt." Illustrated by lithographs of the 
Planisphere of Dendere, and the Zodiac of Esne. By the late F. Iiolleston. 
New Brighton : 1805. 



